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The new seminary building and seminary chapel on the south edge of the Goshen College campus. 
of the wing on the left side of the picture is the new home of the Archives of the Mennonite Church. 





The foreground end 
The tall windows admit 


light to the archives work room and the office of the Mennonite Historical and Research Committee. 


A New Home for the Archives 


MELVIN GINGERICH 


In late August and early Septem- 
ber 1959 the Archives of the Menno- 
nite Church were moved to their 
new quarters in the recently con- 
structed seminary building on the 
Goshen College campus. Nineteen 
years earlier, on June 9, 1940, the 
former archives headquarters, in the 
basement of the Goshen College 
Library, had been dedicated. During 
those nineteen years a large collec- 
tion of valuable documents had been 
gathered so that by 1959 it was esti- 
mated that the 1,000 deposit boxes in 
the Archives contained more than 
300,000 items. At the rate at which 
the collection was growing, it be- 
came evident a few years ago that 
soon larger facilities would be re- 
quired to house efficiently this 
valuable set of documents. 

When the new seminary building 
was planned for Goshen College, it 


was decided to provide space for the 
church Archives and the Historical 
Committee in one of its wings. The 
Historical Committee traded its 
equity in the basement of the col- 
lege library for the new space in 
the seminary building but agreed to 
pay an additional cash amount to 
the Mennonite Board of Education 
to cover the cost of the larger area 
in the new center. The facilities 
include an archives stack room 
(34 x 17), an archives work room 
(19 x 10), an Historical and Re- 
search Committee office (22 x 12), 
a study room (17 x 10), a photo- 
graphic dark room, a janitor’s sup- 
ply room, and a hallway. The 
building is made of concrete block 
and nearly all of the equipment, 
furniture, and partitions are of steel 
so that the building is fireproof. 
The archives stacks are behind steel 


partitions and the steel door has a 
secure lock, thus providing safety 
for the valuable documents kept 
there. As the new archives stack 
room is three times larger than was 
the former one, it is hoped that 
adequate space for the growing 
archival collection will be available 
for at least several decades. 


The new home is also the center of 
the research and the historical work 
of the new Mennonite Historical and 
Research Committee, formed in the 
August 1959 session of General Con- 
ference when its former Historical 
Committee and the Mennonite Re- 
search Foundation were merged to 
form the new and larger committee. 


The archives room is in the far 
southwest corner of the seminary 
building. Adjoining the archives 
stack room to the east is the archives 
work room. Three windows the full 
length of the wall admit enough 
light to make it a pleasant place in 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Alcohol Among the Columbiana County, Ohio, 
Mennonites 


WILMER D. SWOPE 


Bishop Jacob Oberholtzer (1767- 
1847), presumably from Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania,' the first or- 
dained Mennonite official to settle 
in Ohio in 1806, supplemented his 
farm income by distilling whiskey 
in the spring house on his farm in 
Beaver Township, just north of the 
village of Columbiana, Ohio, about 
two miles and adjoining the present 
Midway Mennonite Church to the 
south. Oberholtzer sold his whiskey 
under the label of “Oberholtzer 
Whiskey.” 2 


Jacob Nold, Jr. (1798-1864), the 
son of bishop Jacob Nold of Fair- 
field Township, Columbiana County, 
Ohio, was a skilled business man, 
keen in business and arithmetic, and 
was noted for his vigorous and 
energetic manner. During a trip 
to the Mennonite settlement at 
Harmony in Butler County, Pennsyl- 
vania, to sell wool to Abraham 
Ziegler, he met Abraham’s daughter, 
Catherine, and later married her.* 
In 1829 he erected Nold’s Mill, a 
large grist mill on his father’s farm, 
which became a prospering business. 
At one time in company with the 
father of Judge Wells (Columbiana 
County Judge) he loaded a boat at 
East Liverpool with flour and apple 
butter. He took the boat down the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers to New 
Orleans, where he sold both boat 
and cargo. He did considerable 
teaming between his home in 
Columbiana County and Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. This authentic story 
is told about him: He went to Pitts- 
burgh a distance of 65 miles on 
horseback. While there he had an 
opportunity to sell his horse at a 
good price, which he did delivering 
the animal at once. Starting home 
he walked back to Leetonia in time 
for supper on the following day. 


Jacob Nold, Jr., also operated a 
distillery in a spring house near the 
grist mill.t It is said that one of 
his sons while working in the dis- 
tillery began the intemperate use of 
whiskey and became drunk. When 
Jacob Jr. learned of this situation, 
he said, “The distillery has to go.” 
From this time on the manufacture 
of whiskey was dropped from the 
business enterprises of Jacob Nold, 


Jr. The manufacture of whiskey 
from grain grown on the farm solved 
transportation problems which con- 
fronted the pioneer farmers. It is 
said that Jacob Nold, Sr., the bishop, 
would go to the spring house dis- 
tillery and take a small amount of 
whiskey before going to Nold’s 
meeting house on Sunday to preach 
or to Oberholtzer’s meeting house 
in Beaver Township to preach. He 
declared that he could preach better 


if he had first taken a little whiskey.” 


Jacob Nold, Jr., was a deacon 
in Columbiana County Mennonite 
Church from about 1828 until his 
death. He is noted for his effort to 
have the third edition of Christopher 
Dock’s Schulordnung published in 
1861 at the office of the Gospel 
Visitor (a Dunkard publication 
edited by Henry Kurtz) at Col- 
umbiana, Ohio. 

The action of Jacob Nold, Jr., in 
terminating his distillery was in- 
deed commendable and shows that 
he placed moral values above his 
business interests. Sentiment among 
Mennonites in Columbiana County 
against the use of alcohol seems to 
stem from the beginning of the 
saloon era, the time when stores 
were devoted solely and only to the 
sale of intoxicating beverages.* 


FOOTNOTES: 

1 Diligent research indicates that he was 
not a descendant of the pioneer Jacob 
Oberholtzer who settled in Franconia 
Township, Montgomery County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1709, nor of the pioneer Martin 
Oberholtzer who settled in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. 

2 Letter from M. C. 
Swope. in Mennonite 
Indiana. 


8 Nold History, page C-I. 


‘William B. MeCord, History and Bi- 
ography of Columbiana County, Ohio (1905), 
p. 402. 


Lehman to Wilmer 
Archives, Goshen, 


ST). K. Cassel, History of the Mennonites 
(Philadelphia, 1888), pp. 207-208. 


® Interview 


with Samuel Culp, 
during 1958, 


aged 97, 


Leetonia, Ohio 





Some cry nothing but grace, 
Spirit, and Christ, but trample daily 
on thy grace, grieve thy Holy Spirit, 
and crucify thy Son with their vain 
carnal life, as is evident. 


—Menno Simons 


As Others See Us . 


We can consider the Mennonites 
as a pluralistic minority whose in- 
terdependence has made them an 
integral part of the Canadian and 
American way of life, yet a people, 
like scores of others, who cannot 
be stereotyped as having the Cana- 
dian or American culture but who 
make up the diversification of a 
colorful nation. 

Today the Canadian Mennonite 
community rests somewhere midway 
between the traditional sectarian 
culture centering in the farm vil- 
lage with its theocratic government, 
puritan mores, and German lan- 
guage, and the contemporary Cana- 
dian culture organized about the 
commercial town or city. Cultural 
insularity is breaking down. Certain 
Mennonite religious practices and 
beliefs remain but the payment of 
ministers, ministerial training, multi- 
plication of church organizations, 
and tolerance of secular interests is 
fast becoming evident. Young peo- 
ple are more and more beginning to 


take interest in commercialized 
amusements. Intermarriage is on 
the increase. It becomes certain 


that more and more the Mennonites 
are coming into possession of the 
language, attitudes, and ideas of the 
American society . 

The Mennonites, on the whole, are 
becoming more socially conscious. 
Until the past century they were 
ultra-conservative, stubbornly rural, 
opposed to higher education and 
quietly self-contained in their way 
of life. Things have changed notice- 
ably. Mennonites have generally 
voiced the negative in doctrine, non- 
resistance, nonswearing, nonrecourse 
to the courts of law, abstinence from 
liquor, and other forms of social 
license. Now they have begun to 
apply the positive, the Christian 
side of doctrine to modern condi- 
tions. They are making a point of 
Christian love as a means to a 
stable Biblical way of life. In be- 
ing opposed to violence they per- 
form services in lieu of fighting, 
demonstrating their position by 
positive peace making, (it should be 
noted that nonresistance as a doc- 
trine is not accepted universally by 
all Mennonites regardless of the 
branch). They have further be- 
come aware of social and economic 
injustices and have kept alive a 
conscience against race and class 
differences . 

A real question for the future 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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News and Notes 


THIRD DECADE. With this issue 
the Mennonite Historical Bulletin 
begins a third decade of continuous 
publication. From the beginning 
in 1940 and throughout the sub- 
sequent years it has been an un- 
pretentious paper with a modest 
appearance. In purpose it has been 
a servant of the Historical Commit- 
tee to communicate with the church 
about matters of historical interest. 
The practicing historians of the 
church found it a useful place to 
gloss their more extended writings 
which appeared elsewhere. In size 
and format the Bulletin does not 
permit the longer article. Lay 
writers with interest in history, 
particularly students at our col- 
leges, sent their researches to the 
Bulletin and made a contribution 
to Mennonite historical writing. 
Across the years the paper grew 
rather inconspicuously. That it did 
grow one can find out by examining 
the issues which appeared in the 
second decennium alongside those 
of the first. The indexes, too, will 
reveal that the harvest of the 1950's 
was somewhat larger and richer 
than that of the 1940’s. What will 
the next ten-year period bring to 
us? As the copy for this first num- 
ber in 1960 goes to press it is evi- 
dent there is still much work to do. 
There are signs, in fact, of increas- 
ing interest and activity in the his- 
torical work of the church. Our 
largest district conference now has 
an organized historical society which 
is vigorously at work. Progress 
has been made at our seminaries 
and colleges to promote the ad- 
vanced study of Mennonite history 
and thought. The program of re- 
search at our central archives is 
going forward with the encourage- 
ment that a new building and 
facilities can bring to it. These de- 
velopments, and others unnamed, 
will shape the work of the Bulletin 
in the 1960’s. It will continue to 
have the task of reporting informa- 
tion about our historical work and 
sharing some of the results of re- 
search efforts. Coupled with this 
will be the necessary work of keep- 
ing in contact with the various in- 
terested groups and making them 
aware of the much needed coopera- 
tion required to do a high caliber 
of historical work. This mutuality 
is necessary not only for scientific 
purposes but also to make the best 
use of the limited resources which 
we as a small church group possess. 
A good work becomes a noble work 
when it is performed in the spirit 
of Christian brotherhood. 


OLD LOOK. The question as to 
whether or not the Bulletin should 
take on a new look during its third 


decade was discussed by the editors. 
With several proposals at hand the 
experts at the Mennonite Publish- 
ing House at Scottdale were con- 
sulted. The memo which came back 
said that the typography and lay- 
out for a paper of this type was 
sound and could hardly be substi- 
tuted. The only major change 
which occurs is the removal of the 
masthead information to the bottom 
of page two, the dropping of some 
rules, and some shifting of the text 
on the front page. Even the color 
of the paper stock is to be retained, 
for it has become somewhat of a 
tradition and helps to identify our 
magazine among others. An his- 
torical paper is evidently in char- 
acter when it keeps the “old look.” 


INDEX IMPORTANT. Not many of 
our readers, we trust, found it is dis- 
concerting to receive an whole issue 
devoted to an index. We are 
bold enough to claim that the 
October 1959 issue was among the 
most useful ones we have pub- 
lished. Most of us have occasion 
sooner or later to use indexes of 
this type and we cannot be _ too 
grateful to those who compose 
them. The editor has had reason 
to use this index a few times and 
believes we have another valuable 
tool to serve us in our historical 
work. All the thanks goes to Nelson 
P. Springer, the curator of the 
Mennonite Historical Library, for 
this competent piece of work. 


NEW JOURNAL PROMISED. Ad- 
vance notice has gone out about the 
beginning of a new periodical in the 
field of Mennonite history. Menn- 
onite Research Journal, as it is 
called, will be a quarterly with the 
first issue appearing in April of this 
year. Ira D. Landis, Bareville, 
Pa., is the editor, and it is pub- 
lished by the Historical Society of 
the Lancaster Mennonite Confer- 
ence. The subscription rate has not 
been announced. 


HISTORIES OF MENNONITE 
FAMILIES. Two of these came out 
in Virginia in 1959. Memories of 
Yesteryear, by Mary Eugenia Suter, 
is an historical treatment and a 
genealogical record of the Suter 
family. Profusely illustrated with 
drawings and photographs, about 
200 pages, and in hard covers, it 
sells for ten dollars. It may be or- 
dered from the author whose ad- 
dress is Harrisonburg, Route 4. The 
second one is The Hartman History, 
Descendants of Samuel Hartman, 
compiled by Merna Brenneman 
Shank and her husband, Sanford L. 
Shank. It represents some new 
techniques in keeping a family his- 
tory up to date. The pages appear 
in an attractive binder to which ad- 


ditions can be made (evidently from 
reunion to reunion). It sells for 
$3.25 and can be ordered from the 
authors, Park View Press, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. 





Address—“‘There Is Work to Do” 


Greetings and Remarks: 


From Other Guests 





DEDICATORY PROGRAM 
of the 
Historical and Research Center of the Mennonite Church 


Goshen College Seminary Chapel—Saturday, June 4, 1960 


Hymn No. 167—‘“In Thy Holy Place” 
Scripture Reading and Prayer.... 
Address—“Hitherto Hath the Lord Helped Us” 
Hmn No. 458—‘“Faith of Our Fathers” 


kapieedie wbib ae iam ack Harold S. Bender 
Report of the Finance Committee 


Cou dLanhnaaeowb aad Ira D. Landis 


Piciariie dari Saonee Samuel S. Wenger 
Di thie eae ee Harold S. Bender 
ee ee eee John W. Snyder 
In Memoriam: Thirty Mennonite Pioneers........... John C. Wenger 


Dedication Ceremony............. 
In Memoriam: S. F. Coffman...... 


From Goshen College. .........ssccscccseccseceas Paul Mininger 


From Eastern Mennonite College............. Grant M. Stoltzfus 


Hymn No. 604—“O God Our Help” 
EN NS ik isnt as ceeusbncebuwtce sabes an Herman Ropp 


John C. Wenger, Chairman 


eer Melvin Gingerich 
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Biography of 
John M. Greider 


(The following interesting bio- 
graphical sketch was found and 
copied by W. G. Hilty, Dayton, Ohio. 
The original appears in the History 
of Montgomery County (1882), page 
330, a source which is not readily 
accessible. Ed.) 


John M. Greider, Bishop, P. O., Os- 
born, Green County, was born in 
Pennsylvania, February 28, 1823. 
His grandfather, John Greider, is 
supposed to be a descendant of 
Jacob Greider, who was one of the 
oppressed Mennonites, and fled with 
Jacob Hostator from Switzerland to 
Wurttemberg, taking nothing with 
them but a few linens and wearing 


apparel. Greider remained but a 
short time but immigrated to 
America, and in company with 


Hostator, after paying the brethren 
of their faith a visit at Pequea, set- 
tled on the north side of the 
Conestoga, about two miles south 
from the present site of Lancaster. 
Here he entered a tract of land, 
containing about 800 acres, in 1716 
or 17, among the new surveys at 
Conestoga. Here he erected a 
temporary shelter, a tent, covered 
with cloth brought from Switzer- 
land which served him and the 
family until autumn, when the tent 
gave way to a cabin, built of 
round unhewn hickory saplings, and 
covered with bark. When _ the 
weather became cold, his tawny 
neighbors, the Indians, paid him 
regular night visits, to obtain shelter 
with him and sleep by the side of a 
genial fire. They frequently sup- 
plied him with fish and venison, 
which they gave in exchange for 
bread. On one of these occasions, 
Mr. Greider, having that day con- 
sulted his almanac, to regulate his 
clocks by the rising and setting sun, 
noticed that there would be in a 
few weeks, an eclipse of the moon. 
He informed his guests that on a 
certain evening the moon would hide 
her face. To hear that the moon 
would refuse to shine was nothing 
new to them, as they had seen 
eclipses before, but that their white 
neighbors should possess so much 
prescience as to know this before- 
hand was strange to them. At the 
time specified for the broadfaced 
moon to hide her disc, fifty or sixty 
Indians assembled there. To their 
utter astonishment the mocn’s face 
began to lessen. Profound silence 


prevailed. Their spokesman ex- 
pressed the cognition of their 
wonder-stricken visitors: “’Tis the 


white man’s God tells him this, else 
he would not know it.” We will 
now return to our subject. His 
grandfather, John, was born Feb- 


ruary 17, 1764, and received his 
education in the common schools, 
which he only had the privilege of 
obtaining at certain times, but by 
making good use of his time and 
being studious in his habits, he ac- 
quired a fair understanding, and 
was well fitted to discharge the 
many responsibilities incident to his 
ministerial duties, and was a 
regularly ordained minister of the 
Mennonite Church. He was united 
in marriage with Martha Hertzler 
and was the father of seven chil- 
dren: Elizabeth, John, Maria (now 
Mrs. Herr), Martha (now Mrs. Funk). 
His father, Christian, was born No- 
vember 8, 1799. He obtained his 
education in the common schools, 
and was brought up to farm labor. 
He was united in marriage with 
Susan, daughter of Benjamin and 
Elizabeth (Coffman) Miller in 1812, 
and purchased land of his father to 
the amount of 134 acres of which 
about 90 acres were under a good 
state of cultivation and improved. 
They were the parents of twelve 
children of whom nine are living: 
John M., Benjamin M., Jacob M., 
Amos M., Elizabeth, Susan, Anna, 
Mary, Barbara. John M., the sub- 
ject of this sketch, obtained his edu- 
cation in the common schools, which 
he did not have the opportunity of 
attending very regularly, but, by 
close attention and studious habits, 
he acquired a fair understanding, 
and was well fitted to discharge the 
duties that were laid upon him. He 
was brought up to farm labor and 
assisted his father with the duties 
incident to a farmer’s life, and re- 
mained at home until 1847, when he 
united in marriage with Anna, 
daughter of John and Fanny Erb 
(of Cumberland County, Pennsyl- 
vania). They rented land and took 
hold with an indomitable will to 
make a home and try to gain some 
of the comforts of life. In 1856 
they set out to try their fortune in 
the great west (and to escape an 
ordination) and followed the tide 
of immigration that was flowing 
westward at that time, and settled 
in Clark County, where he remained 
but a short time and purchased the 
farm where he now resides contain- 
ing 160 acres and a large and com- 
modious farm house, and has added, 
with the assistance of his good and 
noble wife, many other material 
improvements to correspond. They 
are the parents of thirteen children, 
of whom ten are living: Samuel E., 
Tobias E., Barbara E., Mary E., 
Susanna E., Christian E., John E., 
Benjamin E., Jacob E., and Eliza- 
beth. Mr. Greider (was a charter 
member of) the first Mennonite con- 
gregation in this county (Huber) 
and was ordained as Deacon, De- 
cember 15, 1861, and was regularly 
ordained as Minister, December 20, 


1862, and was well qualified for the 
responsibilities incident to his minis- 
terial duties. He organized and 
held meetings in his home and in 
the school houses in the neighbor- 
hood and finally erected a church 
in Clark County, where they as- 
semble and are actively working 
for the conversion of souls, and have 
succeeded in bringing a large con- 
gregation together. The church is 
now in a prosperous condition. Mr. 
Greider was ordained as Bishop in 
1872 (by 1871) thus showing the 
confidence and esteem that the con- 
gregation held him in to bestow the 
highest honors of the church upon 
him. Mr. Greider is now 58 years 
old: he furnishes an example for 
future generations, that is worthy 
of their imitations. (Greider died 
October 14, 1891, and his body was 
laid to rest in the cemetery of the 
Huber Mennonite Church, Clark 
County, Ohio.) 





SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
MENNONITE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION—1959 


The list of sustaining members 
of the Mennonite Historical Associa- 
tion for 1959, as reported by the 
treasurer, is as follows: 


Harry A. Brunk 
Melvin Gingerich 
J. Roy Graybill 
Earl B. Groff 

J. D. Hartzler 
Maris W. Hess 
Ira D. Landis 
Orie O. Miller 
Nelson P. Springer 
John Umble 
John C. Wenger 





In a word, a _ historical phe- 
nomenon can never be understood 
apart from its moment in time. 
This is true of every evolutionary 
stage, our own and all others. As 
the old Arab proverb has it: “Men 
resemble their times more than they 
do their fathers.” Disregard of this 
Oriental wisdom has sometimes 
brought discredit to the study of the 


past. —Marc Bloch 





There is, then, just one science of 
men in time. It requires us to join 
the study of the dead and of the 
living. What shall we call it? I 
have already explained why the 
ancient name, “history,” seemed to 
me the best. It is the most com- 
prehensive, the least exclusive, the 
most electric with stirring remind- 
ers of a more than age-old endeavor. 


—Marc Bloch 
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Mennonite Research News and Notes 


MELVIN GINGERICH 


William M. Gering is doing re- 
search for a master’s thesis at In- 
diana University on the _ topic 
“Mennonite Attitudes Toward the 
Theatre.” 


J. Brandsma, Heerenveen, The 
Netherlands, submitted his study on 
“The Transition of Menno Simons 
from Roman Catholicism to Ana- 
baptism as Reflected in his Writings” 
to the Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Ruschlikon-Zurich, Switzerland, in 
partial fulfillment for his B.D. de- 
gree. The study has not yet been 
published. 

Walter Jost is working on a dis- 
sertation in the University of 
Southern California covering Ger- 
man Mennonite hymnody. George 
Wiebe is working in the same de- 
partment on church music used in 
the Canadian Mennonite churches. 
Paul Ratzlaff is also working on a 
church music topic in the same 
school. 

Rosemary Louise Gunn is doing 
a master’s thesis in the Department 
of Geography, Wayne University, on 
the “Geographical Influence of the 
Amish in Northeastern Indiana.” 
In October she spent several days 
on the Goshen College campus. 

Larry Martens is doing research 
on “The Effect of a Closed Com- 
munal Society on the Development 
of a Musical Culture.” He is study- 
ing at the University of Kansas. 

The Washington Cathedral Li- 
brary recently gave the Goshen 
College Historical Library a copy of 
Christliches Gesangbuch, Zundchst 
fuer den Gebrauch der evangelischen 
Mennoniten-Gemeinen in der Pfalz. 
Published in Worms in 1832 this 
particular issue differs from the 
other Worms edition of 1832 only in 
its first signature, having a different 
title page. 

The Pennsylvania Folklife Society, 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania, has recent- 
ly sponsored the production of a 16 
millimeter color and sound docu- 
mentary motion picture on “The 
Old-Order Amish.” It has pictures 
of farming scenes, a barn-raising, a 
one-room school, a farmer’s market, 
and other Amish activities. The 
picture was produced by Vincent R. 
Tortora and is distributed by Vedo 
Films, 962 Salisbury Court, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, from whom it 
may be purchased or rented. 

County Superintendent of Schools, 
Lester Krabill of Washington, Iowa, 
recently came into possession of an 
old general store account book of 
Samuel Culbertson and Company of 
Allenville. Among those whose 
purchases were entered in the book 


for 1829 and 1830 were Jacob 
Detwiler, Jacob King, David Yoder, 
Jacob Zook, Yost Hartsler, Joseph 
Byler, Christian King, Philip Hed- 
dings, Daniel Smoker, Christian 
Yoder, Abraham Zook, Samuel Coff- 
man, Jacob Musser, David Hooly, 
and Christian Yotter. The last part 
of the book has accounts of a later 
date at Washington, Iowa. Mr. 
Krabill is interested in knowing in 
what state and county Allenville 
was located. 





Bound Volumes of the 
Mennonite Historical 
Bulletin Available 


The October 1959 issue of the 
Mennonite Historical Bulletin 
marked the end of the first 
twenty years of this publication, 
Vol. I, No. 1 having appeared in 
April 1940. The final issue of 
Volume XX is an eight-page in- 
dex for volumes XI-XX. The in- 
dex for the first ten volumes is 
contained in the October 1949 
number. A limited quantity of 
sets of all of the numbers for the 
twenty years, including the in- 
dexes, have been bound in black 
buckram, with hard covers. They 
are available for $5.00 each from 
the Mennonite Historical and Re- 
search Committee, 400 College 
Avenue, Goshen, Indiana. Yearly 
subscriptions plus the binding 
would have cost at least $28.00 
for the twenty-year set. All 
Mennonite Sunday school libraries 
as well as all others interested 
in building up their personal 
library holdings of Mennonite 
materials should’ order this 
twenty-year set. 

—M.G. 











The following seminar papers 
were completed at Goshen College, 
the Goshen College Biblical Semi- 
nary, and the Mennonite Biblical 
Seminary, by upper classmen and 
seminary students during the 1958- 
59 school year. The list for these 
schools is only partially complete. 


Kathryn Aschliman, “A Study of 
the Director of Christian Education 
and an Indication of Its Relevance 
to the Mennonite Brotherhood.” 

William Block, “The Home Mis- 
sion Board of the General Confer- 
ence Mennonite Church.” 


Donald Blosser, “UNRRA Live- 
stock Program 1945-1947 and Its 


Effects on Participating Mennonite 
Men.” 

Marion G. Bontrager, “The Birth 
of Evangelism in the Mennonite 
Church and the Traveling Lvangelist 
West of the Mississippi River 1864- 
1895.” 

Robert Detweiler, “Themes of 
Theology and Piety in the Aus- 
bund.” 

Nicholas W. Dick, “Church, State 
and Schismatics: Molotschna, 1860.” 

Gordon R. Dyck, “The United 
States General Conference Extinct 
Churches (1847-1959).” 

Leonard Gross, “Word and Spirit 
as Understood by Hans Denck and 
Menno Simons.” 

Paul Guengerich, “A Follow-Up 
of Iowa Mennonite School Gradu- 
ates.” 

George G. Janzen, “The United 
Mennonite Churches of the Niagara 
Peninsula, Ontario, Canada.” 

Helen E. Kruger, “The Devotional 
Literature of the Russian Men- 
nonites.” 

Jason S. Martin, “John Fretz 
Funk: Mennonite Leader 1865- 
1900.” 

Omar L. Nisley, “A Study of the 
Concept of Stewardship Among the 
Mennonites of Elkhart County, In- 
diana.” 

Robert Otto, “A Historical Study 
of the Mennonites in Casselman 
Valley.” 

Edwin Plett, “A History of the 
Evangelical Mennonite Church 
(Kleine Gemeinde) of Canada.” 

Harvey Plett, “A History of 
the Conference of Mennonites in 
Canada.” 


Elvin Snyder, “Anabaptist Char- 
acteristics in Spanish Mennonite 
Literature.” 

Virgil Vogt, “A Study of the 
Church Situation Among Mennonite 
Graduate Students in Chicago and 
Columbus.” 


Virgil Vogt, “A Study of Balthasar 
Hubmaier’s Conception of the 
Church.” 

Herman Walde, “Anabaptist Ma- 
terials Found in J. Fuesslin.” 

Herman Walde, “Some Aspects of 
the Life and Writings of Hans 
Bréotli.” 

Oskar Wedel, “Old Testament and 
New Testament in Pilgrim Mar- 
peck.” 

Richard Yoder, “An Evaluation of 
Mennonite Worship Practices in 
Selected Congregations of the Al- 
legheny Conference.” 

Daniel Leatherman is doing a 
master’s thesis in the Political 
Science Department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on the subject, 
“The Political Socialization of 
Students in Mennonite Secondary 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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The 1959 Meeting of the Historical Committee 


The annual meeting of the His- 
torical Committee of General Con- 
ference was held this year on June 
20 in the Seminary Building of 
Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana. 
The members present were: H. S. 
Bender, Ernest R. Clemens, Melvin 
Gingerich, Irvin B. Horst, Ira 
D. Landis, Herman Ropp, N. P. 
Springer, Grant M. Stoltzfus, J. C. 
Wenger, and S. S. Wenger. J. A. 


Hostetler and John W. Snyder were 
absent. 


Items of business at this meeting 
taken from the secretary’s minutes 
are the following: 


8. H. S. Bender reported that he 
had taken up with all the agencies 
involved the absorption of the work 
of the Mennonite Research Founda- 
tion by the Historical Committee 
of Mennonite General Conference. 
Final action will be taken by the 
1959 session of Mennonite General 
Conference. The necessary change 
in the Constitution of Mennonite 
General Conference was published 
in the Gospel Herald, issue of May 
26, 1959, p. 500. The new name of 
our committee is to become the 
Historical and Research Committee. 


9. It was moved and carried that 
pending Mennonite General Confer- 
ence approval of the absorption of 
the work of the Mennonite Research 
Foundation by the Historical and 
Research Committee, said commit- 
tee shall be incorporated in the 
state of Pennsylvania, with the 
members of the Historical and Re- 
search Committee for the biennium 
1959-1961 being the incorporators: 
the subcommittee to draft articles 
of incorporation, and constitution 
and by-laws, for the committee to 
be H. S. Bender, S. S. Wenger, and 
Melvin Gingerich. 


12. It was moved and carried to 
discontinue the office of Custodian 
of the Archives, to designate the 
person in charge of the Archives as 
the Archivist, and to designate 
Melvin Gingerich as Archivist with 
an indefinite term. 


16. Discussion was given to the 
future of the Mennonite Historical 
Bulletin. It was moved and carried 
to ask Irvin B. Horst and Melvin 
Gingerich to study the future of the 
Bulletin, reviewing the total project, 
purpose, format, printer, etc. 


17. Melvin Gingerich was ap- 
pointed co-editor, with Irvin B. 
Horst, of the Mennonite Historical 
Bulletin. 


18. It was agreed to request N. P. 
Springer to prepare an index to the 


Mennonite Historical 
the second decade. 


Bulletin for 


23. During the noon meal (pro- 
vided by N. P. Springer and Melvin 
Gingerich) H. S. Bender reported 
on The Mennonite Encyclopedia 
and the Tduferakten. After the com- 
mittee reassembled Brother Bender 
indicated that he and J. C. Wenger 
planned to work on Anabaptist 
Reader plans after the work was 
completed on The Mennonite En- 
cyclopedia. 

24. During the noon meal J. C. 
Wenger reoorted briefly on _ his 
preparation of the Indiana-Michigan 
Mennonite history, illustrating his 
research in the case of Bishop Jonas 
D. Troyer (1811-1897). 


26. Melvin Gingerich reported for 
John A. Hostetler and himself on 
“A History of Mennonite Costume.” 


27. It was moved and carried to 
accept the report of Gingerich and 
Hostetler. The committee gave its 
encouragement to the preparation of 
an illustrated volume on Mennonite 
costume, objective and fair, dealing 
primarily with our church group, 
and not attempting to draw lessons 
or offer subjective judgments. 


30. Melvin Gingerich described in 
detail the equipment which is 
planned for the archives and re- 
search facilities. There may be 
minor changes in this equipment as 
the work proceeds. 


31. S. S. Wenger announced that 
he and his family have decided to 
underwrite the cost of the equip- 
ment up to three thousand dollars 
($3,000.00). The committee is most 
grateful for this generous gift. 


33. The committee officially added 
the following to the Finance Com- 
mittee: Herman Ropp and John W. 
Snyder. 


34. S. S. Wenger reported for the 
Finance Committee. The committee 
set the following regional budget: 
Lancaster, $5,000.00; Franconia, $1,- 
500.00; Ontario, $3,000.00; Indiana- 
Michigan, $2,000.00; Iowa, $1,000.00; 
Illinois, $1,000.00; Nebraska, $500.00; 
Ohio, $1,000.00; Allegheny, $500.00; 
Virginia, $500.00; South Central, 
$500.00; and Pacific Coast, $500.00, 
hoping for a minimum of $15,000.00 
to offer as a gift to the Goshen Col- 
lege Building Fund, of which $10,- 
000.00 by September 1, 1959. A 
plaque will be placed in the build- 
ing memorializing church leaders 
from the several conferences. 


35. It was moved and carried to 
approve in principle the plans of the 
Finance Committee. 


36. It was moved and carried to 
name the headquarters room of the 
Historical and Research Committee 
the S. F. Coffman Room. 


40. It was moved and carried to 
appoint Melvin Gingerich as execu- 
tive secretary of the Historical and 
Research Committee. 


44. It was agreed to raise the 


Mennonite Historical Association 
membership dues to $2.00; con- 
tributing membership, $5.00; and 


sustaining membership, $10.00. 


45. The committee authorized ex- 
penditures of up to fifteen hundred 
dollars for furniture for the carrels 
and the dark room, the amount to 
be based upon exact estimates to be 
submitted by the Archivist and ap- 
proved by the officers. 


47. H. S. Bender distributed a de- 
scription of the church Archives 
Research and _ Historical Head- 
quarters, entitled “A New Home.” 


48. Grant M. Stoltzfus gave a 
brief report of H. A. Brunk’s re- 
search and writing on the history of 
the Mennonites in Virginia, and of 





letin. 
to the Association in 1959. 


memberships. 





Notice to Members 


The Historical Committee took action at its 1959 meeting to in- 
crease membership dues as follows: 


Regular membership per year................ $2.00 
Contributing membership per year........... $5.00 
Sustaining membership per year.............. $10.00 


The new rates are to be effective as of January 1960. The pay- 
ment of dues annually includes membership in the Mennonite His- 
torical Association and subscription to the Mennonite Historical Bul- 
The Committee has been gratified to add many new members 
It hopes many more interested persons 
will join in 1960 and that older members, as well as new ones, will 
feel called to come into the ranks of contributing and sustaining 
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his own collection of Mennonite 
documents. 


49. N. P. Springer reported on 
Noah Bontrager’s concern to see a 
historical marker erected to preserve 
the memory of an extinct Mennonite 
Church in Oklahoma. The commit- 
tee expressed its approval of this 
plan and agreed that the matter 
should be referred to the South 
Central Mennonite Conference. 


50. Ira D. Landis gave a brief re- 
port of the Lancaster Conference 
Historical Society. Plans are to 
celebrate the arrival of the 1710 
Palatine Mennonites in September 
1960. The collection of historical 
materials is proceeding steadily, as 
is the index of Southeastern Penn- 
sylvania obituaries in the Herald of 
Truth and Gospel Herald. Some 
publication is being attempted. 


51. Grant M. Stoltzfus reported 
on a planned tour (1959) to ancient 
Amish sites in Southeastern Penn- 
sylvania. 


52. Irvin B. Horst reported that 
in conformity with the minutes of 
1957 (item No. 37) he has begun 
to translate N. van der Zijpp’s His- 
tory of the Dutch Mennonites. 


53. Melvin Gingerich recom- 
mended that we continue to collect 
church bulletins, and if and when 
they begin to occupy excessive space 
that proper steps be taken at that 
time, such as possible microfilming. 


54. Melvin Gingerich reported on 
the bronze plaque with an original 
poem by S. C. Yoder, together with 
the names of many deceased per- 
sons, many of them children, said 
plaque to be erected at Chappell, 
Nebraska. 


55. Grant M. Stoltzfus reported 
that the E.M.C. Historical Library 
has acquired some valuable books 
from the library of a member of the 
Church of the Brethren, Daniel R. 
Heatwole. 


56. H. S. Bender reported that the 
Foundation for Reformation Re- 
search has given $3,000.00 for the 
preparation of a Left Wing Refor- 
mation bibliography, the same now 
being prepared by Hans Hiller- 
brand. 





{Menno’s] labors in_ character 
more resemble those of Whitefield 
and Wesley than those of the other 
reformers of his time; yet it seems 
to us he is before them all in purity, 
meekness, and self-sacrifice; in con- 
sistency and prudence; in heroic, 
yet humble zeal. Indeed, of all the 
illustrious names recorded in church 
history, for the last six hundred 
years, we know of none superior to 
his. 

—J. Newton Brown 


Book Reviews 


History of Mennonites in Virginia, 
1727-1900, Volume I. By Harry 
Anthony Brunk. Printed by Mc- 
Clure Publishing Company, Staun- 
ton, Virginia, 1959. Published by 
the author, Park View, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. Pp. 518, illustrated 
with 22 pictures and 6 maps, index. 
$7.00. 


This long awaited volume by Pro- 
fessor Brunk of Eastern Mennonite 
College fills one of the great gaps 
in American Mennonite history. 
This volume is attractively bound 
and includes good pictures and ex- 
cellent maps. The history is well 
documented revealing extensive use 
of source materials and contains a 
bibliography. A second volume is to 
be expected bringing the Virginia 
story up to 1950. 

A brief review cannot even men- 
tion the wealth of information con- 
tained in Volume I. The narrative, 
in a general chronological order, 
begins with the land claims of Men- 
nonites in the Shenandoah Valley 
and the movement “up” the valley 
beginning in 1727. The eighteenth 
century for Virginia Mennonites was 
largely made up of continued mi- 
gration into the valley, the es- 
tablishment of churches “in the 
house” in Page and Rockingham 
counties, early encounters with ag- 
gressive Baptist neighbors § and 
problems of pioneer life. Two out- 
standing episodes were the Road’s 
Massacre of 1764 in Page County 
and the first division within the 
brotherhood led by Martin Kauff- 
man. 


Virginia Mennonites during the 
nineteenth century formed one of 
the most dynamic centers of our 
Mennonite faith. Geographically 
the center moved from Page to 
Rockingham County with a new 
extension to the south in Augusta 
County. Their great spiritual 
vitality, while conservative, was 
evidenced in the Funk publishing 
business, the writing, publishing, 
and reprinting of books and hymns 
by the Funks, Blossers, Burkholders, 
and Brunks and others, and the 
earliest American Mennonite mis- 
sion enterprises to the surrounding 
highland peoples beginning before 
the Civil War. The ties with the 
brethren in Pennsylvania were 
strong throughout the century, but 
already in 1835 the Virginia Confer- 
ence was organized. Within the 
conference were three districts cor- 
responding to the circuits of other 
areas. Professor Brunk tells the 
full story of these activities plus 
the more unfortunate experiences. 

One of these, the Civil War, was 
external to the church, but the 
social and economic consequences 


were real and severe. Some bright 
spots were the consistent refusal to 
sanction slavery, noted by John 
Woolman already in the 1750’s, and 
the ultimate refusal to serve in the 
Confederate Army, causing many 
young Mennonites to flee to the 
hills or the North to escape carry- 
ing arms. The second unfortunate 
experience was the conflict between 
the old and new in the Middle Dis- 
trict. The “Middle District Trouble” 
came to a head after the death of 
Bishop Samuel Coffman during the 
1890’s. One of the greatest tributes 
that can be given to this volume is 
the objective portrayal of this 
schism. 


Those of us who have heard Pro- 
fessor Brunk lecture and know of 
his love for his community see his 
personality and language on each 
page. His style is easy and inter- 
esting. The folksy descriptions spice 
the volume from front to back. 
Throughout he utilizes some of the 
best source material available for 
nineteenth century Mennonite his- 
tory. These are the diaries of L. 
J. Heatwole and Emmanuel Suter, 
church books and records, letters, 
and wills give a strong sense of 
authenticity and objectivity to the 
writing. The theme and emphasis 
throughout is on Virginia Men- 
nonites but persons in other areas 
will find enjoyment and thrills in 
reading the account of church life 
among Virginia Mennonites, their 
achievements and failures, even in- 
teresting genealogical data. 


This volume is historically ac- 
curate and written in the accepted 
traditions of historical method. No 
work, however, will satisfy the 
varied tastes of all its readers. Some 
will prefer more emphasis on 
theology and less on_ genealogy, 
others more emphasis on thought 
and less on personalities, or more 
analysis and less detailed fact. No 
interpretation and analysis can be 
made until the facts are accumu- 
lated. We might therefore be ask- 
ing too much of a ground breaking 
monograph to answer these ques- 
tions relating to the uniqueness of 
nineteenth century Virginia Men- 
nonite history. Why did Virginia 
lead the rest of the church in mis- 
sions? Why did she have and con- 
tinue to possess until today a rich 
musical tradition? Why was such 
powerful progressive leadership 
centered there? Perhaps a con- 
cluding summary could have an- 
swered these and other problems. 
It might also have placed Virginia 
Mennonites in the _ context of 
American Mennonites in general 
and their mutual influences on each 
other. 


Professor Brunk’s History of Vir- 
ginia Mennonites is a tribute of love 
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to his church and community. It is 
and will continue to be the strongest 
source on this section of Mennonite 
history as well as an important con- 
tribution to local history and as 
such to Americana. 


—John A. Lapp 


Plain Girl. By Virginia Soren- 
sen. Illustrated by Charles Greer. 
Published by Harcourt, Grace and 
Company, New York, 1955. Pp. 151. 
$2.50. 


The Plain Girl is most undoubt- 
edly a very distinguished contri- 
bution to American literature for 
children, especially for young ado- 
lescents. Dan and Esther Lapp 
confront problems of youth similar 
to the problems of young people of 
all backgrounds. This is the element 
which makes Plain Girl outstand- 
ing. It also gives children of all 
backgrounds an open and unbiased 
insight into the Amish way of life 
and customs. The author’s sympa- 
thetic treatment of the Amish 
causes the reader to regard their 
idiosyncrasies as altogether proper 
and natural for people of that par- 
ticular group. The author does not 
capitalize upon peculiarities of the 
group, but rather emphasizes indi- 
vidual rights. The Plain Girl could 
do none other than install within the 
young reader greater understanding, 
and tolerance, and identification with 
the unique culture of the Amish. 
Such an identification is possible be- 
cause the action of the book is ab- 
sorbing. The characters are also un- 
forgettable and convincing. Children 
everywhere, of all backgrounds, will 
long remember and love them and 
will discover in Esther a friend to 
whom they will undoubtedly turn 
again and again. The author writes 
in a straight-forward style using 
vivid descriptions and picturesque 
phrases. By employing descriptive 
detail the author has been ex- 
tremely successful in capturing the 
Amish atmosphere, making the 
reader feel a part of the setting, and 
as a result captivating his whole- 
hearted attention. 

The Plain Girl captivates the 
young mind and intrigues the older 
mind. The older mind feels the 
conflict experienced by Dan, who 
tries to step from an older culture 
into a new one, who suddenly be- 
comes a marginal man on the fringe 
of society, an unhappy man without 
the feeling of group belongingness. 
The author also subtly involves the 
adult mind in the conflict within 
Esther as she comes in contact with 
mores of the larger American society 
which run counter to Amish mores. 

The Plain Girl is also from an 
historical point of view meritorious, 
imparting data concerning the origin 
of the Amish. Unfortunately several 


customs or practices are extremely 
outdated and may even be ques- 
tioned as being historically valid. 
This, however, does not detract 
from the literary qualities of the 
book. 

In this moving story Esther be- 
comes very real in her personifica- 
tion of youth. She learns to think 
for herself and accepts the best of 
the new world without giving up 
the tradition into which she was 
born. 

—Nancy Fisher 





AS OTHERS SEE US 
(Continued from Page 2) 


rises out of the rural and urban 
culture. Can the church maintain 
its faith but also communicate it in 
an increasingly urban culture in 
which it must now exist and grow? 
Perhaps Mennonitism will find its 
home in the cities, for Anabaptism 
was cradled in urban (Zurich, 
Strassburg, Amsterdam, Emden) 
rather than in rural cultures. The 
years of transition are crucial and 
will call for much study and under- 
standing love. 

Another question is, how can the 
Mennonites successfully transcend 
any trace of provincialism, section- 
alism, and nationalism which may 
threaten its larger fellowship and 
cohesiveness. Ways will need to be 
found to strengthen the bonds of 
fellowship across cultural, national, 
sectional, social, economic, and even 
racial lines. To do this new forms 
of fellowship cultivation and or- 
ganizational adjustment may be- 
come imperative. 

—Walter Paetkau in 


Studies in Minority Groups 
(Edmonton, 1960), pp. 33-35. 


Used by permission. 





For [Menno Simons] Christianity 
was more than faith only; it was 


faith and works. And this practical 
Christianity meant for Menno the 
resolute abandonment by the Chris- 
tian of all carnal strife and war, 
indeed of the use of force in any 
manner, as well as a thoroughgoing 
separation from the sin of the 
worldly social order. 


—Harold S. Bender 





The ideal of the church which 
Menno held was the organizing 
principle of Christian doctrine and 
life in his entire thinking. For him 
the church was the representative 
and agent of Christ on earth, and 
as such was to keep itself holy and 
pure in life and doctrine, and was 
to give a faithful witness for Christ 
until he came. 


—Harold S. Bender 


MENNONITE RESEARCH 
NEWS AND NOTES 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Schools.” The study is_ being 
sponsored by the Historical and Re- 
search Committee of Mennonite 
General Conference. 

Janice A. Egeland is doing a 
doctoral study at Yale on “Health 
Problems and Practices of the Old 
Order Amish of Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania.” 

Calvin Redekop recently received 
his Ph.D. degree at the University 
of Chicago in the Department of 
Sociology. His dissertation on “The 
Sectarian Black and White World” 
is a study of the Old Colony Men- 
nonites of Mexico and Canada. He 
obtained his data by living among 
the Old Colony Mennonites in Mani- 
toba for three months and with Old 
Colony families ins Mexico for five 
months. 

Harold Buzzard of Elkhart, In- 
diana, recently donated a notebook 
of his grandfather J. S. Shoemaker’s 
sermon outlines to the Archives of 
the Mennonite Church. The loose- 
leaf notebook contains more than 
150 sermon outlines, most of which 
are typed. None of them occupy 
more than one page (7 by 4%). 
The reader is impressed by the 
logic, clarity, and simplicity of these 
outlines. Some sheets are badly 
worn, indicating that these par- 
ticular sermons must have been 
used often in Brother Shoemaker’s 
travels. 





A NEW HOME... 
(Continued from Page 1) 


which to work. Adjoining the work 
room on its east side is the Historical 
and Research Committee office, also 
well lighted by three tall windows. 
The new furniture in the office and 
the work room was made possible 
by a generous gift from Pennsyl- 
vania friends in memory of their 
parents. Several thousand dollars 
remain to be raised for the cost of 
the space purchased in the seminary 
building. Gifts for this purpose 
may be sent to the treasurer of the 
committee, Ira D. Landis, Route 1, 
Bareville, Pennsylvania. 

Next to the Historical and Re- 
search Committee area in the semi- 
nary building will be the Mennonite 
Historical Library. It will occupy 
the northwest corner of the build- 
ing. Since those who study ma- 
terials in the archives will usually 
also wish to refer to books in the 
Historical Library, the proximity of 
the two collections is most fortunate. 
The Historical Library will move 
into its new quarters in 1960. Likely 
at that time the Historical and Re- 
search Committee wing will be 
dedicated. 





